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Cn Che Little lower of Jesus 


(SR. THERESE OF LISIEUX) 


Sweet Little Flower not “born to blush unseen ;” 
Planted in love 
By the Gard’ner above; 
Hidden,—but nurtured a QUEEN. 


Sweet Little Flower, “of purest ray serene,” 
Purchased and won 
By the Blood of God’s Son; 
Sparkling: ’mid heavenly sheen! 


Dear Little Flower, who sought “with dauntless breast” 
Quiet in God, 
And perfection’s way trod: 
Peaceful: at Carmel and blessed! 


Dear Little Flower, “the blazing hearth shall burn” 
Cleansing the heart 
Though the process may smart: 
Patient—till Jesus’ return. 


Sweet Little Flower, “upon the lap of earth” 
Scatter the rest 
Of thy dying bequest: 
“Showers of roses,” thy worth. 


Sweet Little Flower, “in trembling hope repose,” 
Free from despair 
» By thy succoring prayer, 
Sinners, ’gainst death and its throes. 
Paul O. Balzer, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


ADA ROACH’S PUZZLE 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


Busy feet pattered softly along the padded corridors. Sweet-faced 
women in bright nurse’s costume or somber sister’s garb passed in 
and out of the spotless halls and chambers in the refuge which Mercy 
had made for Pain. In one of these rooms, her drawn face as white 
as the enameled bed on which she lay, a woman was dying. Though 
science clearly saw and read the decree of imminent death written 
in her vital organs, her mind was clear, her senses alert. She would 
not have guessed that the end was so near had she not been told. 
But Father Casey watched at her bedside, and far from him was the 
cruel pity which hides approaching death from its victim, and thus 
prevents the poor human soul, trembling on the brink of eternity, from 
making a last supreme effort to prepare for the meeting with its All- 
Just Judge. With tact born of long experience and boundless charity 
he had helped Ada Roach to realize that her hours were numbered and 
to put the few remaining to the best possible use. 

Acts of Faith, Hope, Love, Contrition, Resignation, petitions for 
forgiveness and grace, protestations of desire for heaven, of unre- 
served abandonment to the mercy of God—he repeated them again 
and again, while she followed in word or in thought. In his heart he 
thanked Jesus and Mary for the calm Christian sentiments in which 
this brave, humble soul faced death. Soon, however, he began to be 
disturbed. Who can tell what the temptations the enemy may mar- 
shall for a last desperate attack on the departing soul! He saw clearly 
that ever and anon a troubled look passed over her wasted features. 

“lity child,” he said at length in his solicitude, “you are going to 
meet the best of fathers. Banish every doubt and fear. Throw your- 
self with unbounded confidence upon His mercy. The contrite and 
humble heart He will never despise.” 

“Father,” her voice was full of courage, “I am not afraid. I have 
confessed all the sins I could remember. I am sorry for everything I 
have ever done to offend God. I believe He will pardon me and be 
merciful to me.” 
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“But, my child, something is troubling you. I can see it on your 
face. Tell me—what is it?” 

“Oh, Father, Father, must you ask me that! Can men never un- 
derstand a woman’s heart! Don’t you know I must see Richard again 
before I die—that I must tell him how I have always loved him—hear 
him promise that he will return to God!” 

“God will hear your dying prayer for the husband you have loved 
and lost and, wherever he may be, send holy thoughts into his mind 
and grace into his heart.” 

“God will do more—He will send Richard to me before I die—I 
have appealed to His Sacred Heart. But they tell me death is so near. 
How will Jesus do it, I wonder. I am not troubled—just puzzled. The 
Sacred Heart will find a way.” 

What could the poor priest do but tell her to pray, that no true 
prayer goes unheard, that God will give us the very thing we ask for, 
or something else which He knows to be better for us. For Richard 
Roach had never been seen since that day ten years before when he 
left his young wife, his heart embittered against God and man. 

“You remember, Father,” she said to the priest, “that picture of 
the Sacred Heart you gave to Richard and me on our wedding day?” 

“T remember well, because I gave it for a purpose. Beneath the 
picture was inscribed that consoling promise: ‘I will bless every home 
in which the image of my Heart is set up and honored.’ I knew you 
and Richard could be happy together—happy in the unspeakable hap- 
piness of the true Christian home—if only you would learn to look 
upon life as a serious matter—learn that no worthy character is formed, 
no true good attained, without self-denial and self-sacrifice. I hoped 
your devotion to the Sacred Heart would bring you this blessing, for 
He is ever true to His promise: ‘I will bless every home in which the 
image of my Sacred Heart is set up and honored.’ ” 

“Father,” she replied humbly, “our home was not blessed, but we 
cannot blame the Sacred Heart. We set up His picture, but we did not 
honor it. We were too much taken up with our selfish pleasures to 
honor anything that stood for suffering and sacrifice as the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus does. He did not bless our home—why should He? 
We were never in it. Selfish self-indulgence brings selfish vanity, 
selfish suspicions, and selfish jealousy. When Richard accused me, I 
resented it. I had been foolish, but not bad. A word would have 
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explained; I would not speak it. After the divorce, he learned the 
truth, and came repentant to repair the wrong he had done me by his 
false suspicions. I turned him away with a show of haughty disdain 
which I did not feel—and I never saw him since. But the Sacred 
Heart will not let me die without seeing him. I remained in the home 
which our foolish levity had wrecked. I kept the picture of Jesus 
showing His Sacred Heart, and I honored it—after I had learned in the 
school of sorrow to prize the lessons of the Sacred Heart—I honored 
it. And He will hear me. He will bless even a broken home and unite 
its master and mistress at least in death. But how?” 

The nurse who had watched by Ada Roach all through her last 
painful illness, and who had learned to love this beautiful soul, purified 
in sorrow’s fires, had a sudden inspiration, Bending down she kissed 
the pale lips: “Say a prayer to the Sacred Heart for my intention,” 
she said. “I shall return in five minutes.” And she left the room. 

Glancing up and down the corridor and seeing it was empty, she 
actually ran till she gained the chapel. The vari-colored vigil lights 
before the picture of the Sacred Heart were nearly all extinguished. 
She lighted a fresh one and knelt as near the altar as the railing per- 
mitted. 

“O, Jesus,” she prayed, “she has set up in her home and honored 
the image of your Sacred Heart. Do not forget your promise. Re- 
ward her devotion and make my effort succeed.” 

Then she hastily left the chapel. What her “effort” was, was her 
own secret, for when she returned to the sick-room a few minutes later, 
she breathed not a word of what she had done. 

* * * * * 

The haughty Van Dyce mansion stood in a city eighty miles away. 
It was rich in the treasures which, Scripture says, the moth and rust 
consume and thieves break in and steal. But here, too, modern science 
is proud to give the lie to the Scripture story. Nor door nor window 
could be moved without arousing the watch-dogs of the law in a near-by 
police station. Servants waked by turns throughout the night, and a 
well-paid guard made the rounds of house and garden from dark till 
dawn. 

A young man met and addressed a casual question to this guard— 
it was under the full light of an electric lamp; surely he could be out 
on no unlawful errand—then passed leisurely on his way. A moment 
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later, while hidden by the thick foliage of a flowering oleander, he 
caught hold of a tough ivy vine and vaulted lightly over the wall. 
Evidently every move had been studied, planned, and timed as care- 
fully as an attack in battle. Agile muscles and intimate knowledge of 
the ground soon brought him to the second story screened sleeping 
porch of Madame Van Dyce. He took no clumsy chance of touching 
door or window and thus setting off the intricate burglar alarm. Steel 
flashed an instant in the starlight, and an opening large enough to 
admit his body was cut into the screen as quickly and as quietly as a 
knife passes through butter. Now to test the chance on which he had 
gambled. Madame Van Dyce had returned from the theater late ou 
this hot, oppressive night. She had worn costly jewels. Had the 
sleepy servants been satisfied with locking them in the simple safe in 
her room, instead of laying them away in the heavy vault below which 
even his unholy skill could not break open with safety? Five minutes 
of rapid, delicate work proved that they had. He was binding in a 
plain cotton handkerchief diamonds, pearls, rubies—treasures which a 
king might covet, when—suddenly the room was alive with crashing 
sounds! His eyes flashed the cruel fury of the panther at bay whilst 
one hand clutched the jewels and the other shot to the handle of a 
heavy automatic pistol. Hardened, cold, calculating bandit that he 
was, he never acted without reflection. His escape from a hundred 
desperate situations in the past was due to the fact that he had the 
courage to delay his own play till his opponent had shown his hand. 

Now, with every muscle taut, he waited. The crashing sounds 
continued—it was a burst of orchestra jazz! He understood. Madame 
Van Dyce had dropped off to sleep while listening to a radio concert, 
and the receiver was adjusted to catch the midnight program. He 
cursed the modern invention which sent the jingle of the ukulele and 
the blare of the saxophone silent through space only to burst out in 
full force in the very spot where he was plying his dark trade. But 
the next moment he was inclined to be thankful. The rhythmic 
shuffling of dancing feet keeping time to the jazz at that distant station 
could be distinctly heard. 

“Hop to it!’ he muttered; “twill help my get-away.” He rose 
from the floor where he had thrown himself prostrate among the tiger 
skins. 

The music stopped. The sleeper stirred. Again he waited. 


66 9, 
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“This is Station ZYX making an important announcement. Other 
Stations are requested to broadcast it.” 

An important announcement! That it was important for the rob- 
ber, none could doubt. He stopped breathing to listen; his heart stood 
still. Then, reckless of consequences, he threw down the jewels, 
darted out the opening of the screen, reached, first the garden, then the 
street. He stood sheer in the path of a taxi which was moving so fast 
that the driver had to use the emergency brake to avoid running him 
down. 

“To the station in time to catch the Express,” he commanded, “and 
you can name your price!” 

“Cap, it can’t be did!” and the cabman pointed to a lurid blaze in 
the sky where the open fire box reflected its glare on the dense smoke 
of the approaching train. “She stops just sixty seconds! No boat in 
captivity could make it!” 


“Try it, son,” and he pressed a twenty dollar yellowback into the 
driver’s hand. 

The streets were fairly clear of traffic, and the taxi flew—the 
speedometer rose—thirty, forty, fifty miles—before the first policeman 
saw it. He had scarcely time to call halt before it was past and a 
block beyond. He must have telephoned ahead, for just three squares 
from the station the road was blocked by two blue-coats with drawn 
revolvers. The bandit saw them as soon as the driver, and half a block 
before the machine had reached them, he was out the door, up an alley, 
and running at top speed for the station, just in time to see the lights 
of the rear Pullmans pass and the red lanterns on the gates slowly 
ascend. 

“The Solid Mail,” he muttered; “it’s my only chance!” 

The Solid Mail, due in thirty minutes, carried no passengers, and 
after taking coal and water here, did not stop for eighty miles. He 
knew the regulations and the personnel of the Solid Mail as thor- 
oughly as that of the Van Dyce mansion, and for the same reason. 
He had studied them with intent to rob. With two confederates, he 
had laid elaborate plans to rifle a shipment of valuable mail scheduled 
for the following night. This knowledge he now resolved to use to 
reach the city to which he was so mysteriously and irresistibly called. 

*Twas folly to attempt to get on or under any of the mhil cars 
at the station. Even at the coal chute a little further down the track, 
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dazzling arc lights brought out with noon-day clearness every car roof 
and truck and brake-beam of the entire train. Guards kept keen watch 
till the train was well in motion. Hence it was not till the fast mail 
was moving—and moving so fast that the feat looked like sheer suicide 
—that he dropped from the chute where he had secreted himself and 
clung to the roof of the last car. In this perilous position he way 
hurtled through the black night eighty agonizing miles, his ears deaf- 
ened by the roar of the train and the rush of the wind, his fingers 
cramped with pain and his arms almost wrenched from their sockets, 
as the swaying car rounded curve after curve, a heavy piece of can- 
vas torn from the chute and saturated in the muddy water below the 
tank, his only protection against the burning cinders, which rained 
down upon him with the force of bullets. 
* * ok * * 

The first faint glow of dawn was come to tell the sufferers in St. 
Mary’s Hospital that another endless night of pain was passed, when 
a grimy man staggered into Ada Roach’s room. “Some frantic hus- 
band or father,” thought Father Casey, “come to learn the fate of the 
dear one, and he has mistaken the room.” He turned to address the 
stranger : 

“My dear man—” But the eyes of love are keen even though 
dimmed by the shadow of death. A cry came from the bed of the 
dying woman: 

“Richard !” 

The next moment he was kneeling at her side, his face buried in 
the pillow. How he learned, whence he came, she did not ask. She 
knew the Sacred Heart would hear her prayer. 

It was only after the tired, tender eyes were closed forever, that 
the nurse explained. She told them how, after a prayer to the Sacred 
Heart, she had made her appeal to the operator and Station ZYX had 
interrupted a noisy jazz to broadcoast the message: “Mrs. Ada Roach 
is dying here in St. Mary’s Hospital. She is begging that her husband 
Richard Roach come to her before she dies. Any hearer knowing of 
his whereabouts is requested to tell him that his dying wife is calling 
for him.” 


, 


* * * * * 


Bound by the solemn promises he had made to his wife, Richard 
Roach had already begun his life of reparation and repentance. That 
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it was not a day too soon, he realized when he read on the morrow 
how two bandits, who attempted to rifle a valuable shipment on the 
Solid Mail, had been shot dead by special guards secreted in the car. 

Thus in His own inscrutable way did Jesus bless the broken home 
in which the image of His Sacred Heart was set up and honored. 


You Can Help 


St. ALpHoNnsus Licuorl. 

It is our duty to pray for the souls in Purgatory. If we desire the 
aid of their prayers, it is but fair that we should mind to aid them with 
our prayers and good works. We say it is fair, but we should say it is 
a Christian duty; for charity obliges us to succor our neighbor when 
he requires our aid, and we can help him without grievous incon- 
venience. Now it is certain that amongst our neighbors are to be reck- 
oned the souls in Purgatory, who, although no longer living in this 
world, yet have not left the communion of saints. “The souls of the 
pious dead,” says St. Augustine, “are not separated from the Church,” 
and St. Thomas says more to our purpose, that the charity which is due 
to the dead who died in the grace of God is only an extension of the 
same charity which we owe to our neighbor while living: “Charity, 
which is the bond that unites the members of the Church, extends not 
only to the living, but also to the dead who die in charity.” Therefore, 
we ought to help, according to our ability, those holy souls as our neigh- 
bors; and as their necessities are greater than those of our other neigh- 
bors, for this reason our duty to help them seems also to be greater. 

St. Thomas says, that if we are bound to help our neighbors who are 
living, we are also bound to remember those who are dead. Those holy 
prisoners are suffering pains which exceed all the sufferings of this life; 
and nevertheless are in the greatest necessity, since they cannot pos- 
sibly help themselves. A Cistercian monk once said to the sacristan 
of his monastery: “Help, me, Brother, by your prayers, when I can no 
longer help myself.” Let us, then, endeavor to help these holy souls, 
either by having Masses said for them, or by hearing Masses for them, 
by giving alms, or at least by praying, and applying indulgences in their 
behalf ; they will show themselves grateful by obtaining great graces for 
us, not only when they reach heaven, if they arrive there sooner through 
our prayers, but also in Purgatory. 


























The Social Malady 


THE REMEDY 
A. F. Browne, C. Ss. R. 


So then we have come to the paramount question. I realize that 
my treatment of the social malady has been rather brusque and plain- 
spoken, that I have not minced matters in my treatment of the subject. 
I likewise realize, that criticism which is not constructive is at best a 
small, petty thing. Cynicism, and genuine interest, however plain 
spoken the latter may be, lie poles apart. The physician who contents 
himself with a diagnosis of the disease, however thorough, without 
prescribing a remedy, is anything but an honor to his profession. 
Hence it is but natural that you should demand of me a remedy for the 
social ill which I have tried briefly to analyse. 

The remedy lies in a copious injection of genuine supernatural 
religion in the individual conscience. The recent pastoral letter of the 
Catholic American Hierarchy puts the matter very plainly and suc- 
cinctly. “If we are to build anew, we must build on a sure founda- 
tion, not on quicksand. The stone which the builders of the modern 
world rejected, must become again the head of the corner. In the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ, mankind must learn the way of 
salvation. There is no other.” 


There in a few words lies the solution of the difficulty. Demo- 
cracy will not save men; material prosperity will not regenerate society. 
Progress is the catch-phrase of the day; but let it be remembered that 
there is no true progress which leads mankind away from God. 
Society’s only safeguard, its only salvation lies in the sincere and 
honest effort of the individual to uphold and fulfill the moral law. 
And there can be no such thing as a moral law without religion. 

But let it be remembered that such religion as I here have reference 
to does not consist solely in attendance at religious ceremonies, in sing- 
ing of hymns, or an impractical acceptance of dogma. It must enter 
into the warp and woof of men’s everyday lives; it must be a motive 
power in those lives, an energizing principle; not a mere Pharisaical 
semblance of righteousness. 

Such religion must bring home to men’s minds an intimate con- 
viction of three great fundamental principles: 
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(a) That all lawful authority emanates from God. Therein all 
law, civil and ecclesiastical, has its ultimate sanction. The most highly 
developed penal code, the most eloquent appeals to high ideals of 
humanitarianism, can never be a sufficient safeguard, where the in- 
dividual conscience does realize its responsibility to an omniscient God, 
who sees and judges. 

(b) That the elemental principles of justice to our fellow men are 
binding alike on governments and on individuals. That the rights of 
every man must be respected. That covenants are sacred, and human 
law rests on a divine sanction; and dishonesty and injustice must 
receive no toleration, but must be punished wherever it exists, without 
respect for class or social position. 

(c) That charity, a supreme and practical love of God, which 
proves itself in an honest endeavor to ascertain his good pleasure, and 
a sincere effort to fulfill it; together with a genuine love of our fellow 
man, as a creature of God’s hand, and for God’s sake,—that herein 
lies the solution of every problem, that herein consists real progress,— 
that this is the final law. 

But if religion is to effect such a regeneration, it is evident that it 
must teach mankind with God’s own authority. And herein lies the 
great difficulty. Religious thought today is in a ferment. It has in- 
volved itself in such vagaries and patent contradictions, that it does 
little more than confuse men’s minds. Nay to a great extent it has 
been blinded by the glare of modern progress, and is evincing a feverish 
anxiety to recast and rearrange the Gospel of Jesus Christ till they 
jibe with the false principles of a materialistic philosophy, on which 
our modern civilization is largely builded. 

The cry has been raised, and is reechoed on every hand: “Away 
with denominationalism. Give us a new religion that will unite all 
men on broad lines of brotherhood.” It is a tardy acknowledgment 
of the one great weakness in the religious world today,—the utter lack 
of all semblance of unity. The movement is gaining power, and like 
a rising flood would sweep all barriers before it. There is but one 
institution which dares to bar its progress; there is but one Church 
which raises her hand before the oncoming tide and despite unthink- 
ing criticism, and unjust calumny, has the courage to say: “Thus far 
shalt thou come, and no further.” And that is the rock upon which 
Christ builded when he said: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
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I will build my Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” Civilization may advance or recede; governments may change, 
for they are material and therefore mutable; but truth is one and 
eternal, as God is one and eternal; and that religion is traitor to its 
most sacred trust which sacrifices on the altar of modern progress, 
one iota of the revelation which God has entrusted to her. For unity 
can never be purchased at the sacrifice of truth. 

If there was ever a time when the world needs clear and definite 
religion, that time is today. If there was ever a time when humanity 
needs a sure guide, one whose credentials must compel conviction, 
who teaches God’s own truth clearly and unmistakably, that time 
exists here and now in the twentieth century. 

Is there such a teacher? Is there such a guide? Yes, undeniably. 
To say or to think otherwise were tantamount to accusing the Al- 
mighty of having forsaken his creatures; it were to convict Jesus Christ 
of a lie; for has not the Son of God said to his Apostles: “Go ye 
therefore into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every nation, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.” The world is blinded in its own conceit, it has turned aside 
from God’s law, and bows down before a calf of gold. No wonder 
that God’s hand has been heavy on the world; for the voice that was 
heard amid the thunders of Sinai, still echoes through the world, and 
will be dinned in men’s ears till the crack of doom: “I am the Lord 
thy God; thou shalt not have strange Gods before me.” 

And amid all the babel of modern skepticism and unbelief, the 
rock on which Christ built still stands firm and unmoved. Through 
twenty centuries of persecution, misrepresentation, and heretical defec- 
tions the church which Christ founded still guards the sacred trust 
which Christ has given her. The world has challenged her to give 
evidence of her divine power and her divine mission; and she has 
accepted that challenge. Her history, her methods, her doctrine stand 
open to investigation. The Catholic Church holds the remedy for the 
social malady. Will men harken to her voice? 


Kindness has converted more sinners than either zeal, eloquence or 
learning; and these three last have never converted any one, unless 
they were kind also.—Faber. 








Whither The Wind Listeth 


AN AUGUST IDYLL 
J. W. Fennetty, C.Ss.R. 


James Augustine Fenimore Roberts had begun to learn the phi- 
losophy of the out of doors, the great, wide, open spaces, with its 
mysterious phraseology of midnight winds sighing through sleeping 
trees, of restless murmuring of acres of ripening wheat and oats, of 
sharper, more staccato wave beats on pebble covered shores. And it 
was through no fault of his that his ten years’ period of book learning 
had been garnished by this unusual bit of higher education. 

James Augustine was the only son of a widowed mother, the joy 
of her present life, the pride of the years already past, the secret hope 
of her future, declining years. So far, James Augustine in his career, 
tallies exactly with the heroes that you read about in the modern best 
sellers—or some of them, with their high-flown titles, and gaudy 
jackets and general tone of uplift. So far, and no further. 

For James Augustine was a victim of circumstances. He had been 
a victim of that particular conglomeration of events since his birth; 
nay, even from times before, if we give credence to the theories of 
heredity advanced in our more enlightened days. For James had in- 


herited his father’s temper and his mother’s good nature; his father’s . 


lack of business insight and his mother’s optimism; his father’s dark 
hair and his mother’s blue eyes. Details such as these should not or- 
dinarily have much to do in the sudden turning of a young man’s 
career; though they may and ordinarily do, go a long way in its 
shaping. But James Augustine’s temper plus his black hair got him 
into a scrape; his optimism kept him in it longer than he should have 
remained, his lack of business insight kept him from going too deep, 
his blue eyes got him out of it; and when he finally balanced accounts, 
his good nature with its accompanying sense of humor had brought 
him out of it with a good bit of valuable experience to his credit. 
Toward the close of James’ senior year at the state university, 
when prospective examinations and formal parties were the chief topics 
of interest in scholastic life, and plans for the enjoyment of the en- 
suing vacation rivaled in intensity of attention the plans for the con- 
quest of the world and the solution of its varied problems by the 
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newly fledged graduate; he had been invited by his room-mate, a native 
of the lake regions of Michigan, to enjoy the pleasures of his camp 
in the woods. And struck by the novelty of the invitation and the 
prospects of new pleasures that it promised, James Augustine had 
accepted. 

The middle of July found him en route, fully equipped with every- 
thing his own imagination and his fund of information derived from 
the score of novels on out-door life that he had perused in anticipation 
of this event, together with the thoughtfulness of a doting mother could 
provide,—he was forced to pay a heavy surplus on his baggage. He 
was met at the little station of Sunnyside by his chum, Randolph 
O’Brien. A short trip through a densely wooded lane, and they were 
at their new quarters, a neat little tent, ten feet by twelve, neatly 
pitched on the shore of one of the prettiest lakes James Augustine had 
ever seen. It was the first he had ever seen at such close quarters. 
The rest he had viewed from the observation platform of transconti- 
nental trains. 

O’Brien whistled when he saw the trunks and the other pieces of 
baggage. Even golf clubs were in evidence. 

“Say, Jim,” he remarked after a busy period of adjustment in 
which he vainly endeavored to stow the belongings of his guest within 
the canvas walls of their new home; “I guess I did not make this thing 
clear to you. This is no summer resort; this is an honest-to-goodness 
camp, where you sleep on a cot and shave on Sunday mornings. You 
didn’t need half of that stuff here. The nearest town is three miles 
away and you won’t need to go there till Sunday when we will go to 
hear Mass. Man, this is the life of the wilds; of the primitive in the 
best sense of the word. Suppose you let me ship some of this back 
for you, and so help you to enjoy yourself.” 

But when it came to sorting out the necessary from the useless, 
James could not be convinced. From the latest brand of shaving lotion 
to the Tuxedo he had brought for chance evening affairs, he was cer- 
tain that he needed all he had brought with him. For James had in- 
herited his father’s temper. 

Randolph managed to rig up a shelter tent as a storehouse for 
James’ effects and peace reigned. But Randolph took pains to set the 
shelter tent in a position where it could be viewed by chance visitors 
only with difficulty. 
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The following morning began auspiciously with an early fishing 
trip, in the course of which Randolph landed several nice bass, and 
James could only carry away memories of several “bites.” But the 
memories were golden, for he had inherited his mother’s optimism. He 
also noted carefully, the graceful sweep of the oars as his friend 
forced their skiff through the water. And lacking business foresight, 
he determined to make an attempt of his own at the first opportunity. 
It came after breakfast, a delicious repast prepared by O’Brien. 

Realizing that his friend was dropping almost without warning 
into a completely new situation, O’Brien never even hinted at the 
necessity of washing dishes. At the conclusion of the meal, without 
any ado, he cleared away the remains and set to work to clean the 
dishes and cooking utensils. In the meantime, James, heedless of his 
friend’s labors, set out to explore, discover, experiment and possibly 
invent. But he had inherited his father’s lack of business insight. 

Consequently he took the boat and set out on a short tour. It 
was a flat-bottomed boat of the type usually seen on inland lakes; a 
boat propelled by oars only, as O’Brien had never had an Evinrude 
motor installed for the simple reason that he was out for exercise 
and did not trust himself to the temptation of having a motor do the 
work. 

James had gone half the length of the lake, when he heard a 
grinding sound coming from some region below the bottom of his 
craft. It might be a slight earthquake, he thought; he had read of 
such things occurring somewheres. It might, too, be a rock; but he 
had never heard of reefs existing in inland lakes. While he was 
pondering on the phenomenon, the bow of his boat rose sharply into 
the air. He found that his boat was rocking like one of the see-saws 
he had often seen in the public playgrounds. He pulled frantically 
at the oars; but his efforts were rewarded by only a slight advance. 
Then he realized that he was anchored perforce; adrift on an unknown 
sea; out of sight of the camp and out of range of calling for assist- 
ance. 

In the meantime, Waverly Cottage, on the shores of the same lake, 
was in a turmoil. There had been six in the party the night before; 
breakfast had found only four participating. Worst of all, the missing 
twain were Marshall Burns and Rosemary Alcock. Everyone knew 
that they had had a strong bond of friendship between them; some 
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even had already come to the conclusion that the day had been set; 
but no one had had the temerity to even imagine that the two would 
elope. . First there was the lack of initiative in Marshall, and of course 
it takes initiative to elope. On the other hand, Rosemary supplied 
whatever was lacking in that respect. So the theory of elopement 
took shape. And there was no question on the money score. Both 
had plenty. As for the ethics of the deed, all knew that when Mar- 
shall or Rosemary ever made up their minds to do a thing, it generally 
was done. That it might take time to make up their minds mattered 
little in this case; they had been close friends for more than three 
years. The theory had now become almost fact. 

In the course of the animated conversation around the breakfast 
table, details were amassed all pointing to the same conclusion. Inci- 
dents were adduced by the score as confirmatory evidence ranging from 
the unusual number of dances Rosemary had reserved for Marshall 
at the last party to the mysterious fact that Marshall had lately taken 
a sudden interest in learning the science and art of rowing. With 
that the story was complete; they had eloped ; and to make the incident 
more romantic had eloped by water, with the gallant Marshall using 
his brawn to buffet the billows of Lake Winnetka. It would take him 
normally about six hours to make the three miles; a fact which per- 
emptorily caused the newly formed theory to rock. But the misgivings 
caused by this news were soon relieved when it became known that 
Marshall had been missing since the previous afternoon. 

“But then,” remarked Mrs. Reginald Wilson, the hostess of the 
party, “they might have merely gone for a boat ride and had an acci- 
dent.” A chorus of exclamations greeted this new development. 

“Suppose we make sure and go in search of them,” suggested her 
oldest son, William. He had attained the age of twenty-one and felt 
his years and accompanying wisdom. 

“Bright idea, Bill,” commented his friend, Tom Devine; “let’s 
go.” 

Amid the storm of remarks, suggestions and comments that marked 
their departure, the two youths prepared the remaining boat, a skiff 
equipped with a small motor, and set out in quest of the missing or 
their remains. 

Meanwhile James Augustine, perched on the top of a submerged 
stump out in the middle of Lake Winnetka, felt convinced that the 
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crisis of his young life had arrived. Advance, he could not; retreat 
was impossible. Not that he felt any sting of defeat in retreating, 
for James was deeply convinced of the wisdom of the old saying, “He 
who fights and runs away will live to fight another day.” As a matter 
of fact he had striven lustily both to advance and retreat; the ultimate 
result of his efforts being an interesting game of see-saw played by 
himself. 

Finally he sat down in the middle of the boat to figure out a solu- 
tion. And while rapt in reverie, a voice rang out over the water. 

“Ahoy, fisherman!” He looked up in surprise and with a touch of 
indignation. 

“Wake up!” reiterated the voice. He looked and saw a skiff bear- 
ing down on him. The speaker was a young man of about his own age. 
And in the stern of the skiff was a very tired looking young lady. 

“Wake up yourself!” he responded courteously. “I’m no fisher- 
man. Wish to goodness I were. I might be able to get out of this 
hole—or off this whale’s back that I am on.” 

“Goodness gracious, Marshall, the man’s mad. Keep away. It’s 
bad enough to be in this predicament—but to get into a fuss with a 
lunatic out here in this wild—I mean this deserted lake is too much. 
Keep away, please.” The young oarsman muttered something under 
his breath. “Oh, well, since you have to swear about it, go ahead and 
let us get killed or something. You have messed things so much al- 
ready, a trifle like that evidently means little or nothing.” Her tone 
was ice itself. 

“Well, no matter, my friend,” Marshall continued, without noticing 
the girl, “could you tell me where we could find Waverly Cottage on 
this lake?” 

“T could not. I came out from a camp back there,” indicating the 
direction from which he had come, “just about an hour ago, and this 
is the farthest I reached in my tour; and it’s about as far as I am 
liable to go.” 


“Why, Marshall, the man is not mad after all!” 
“Mad! I'll say Iam. Mad clear through; mad as a hatter. Any- 
body that can go out for a trip and then get perched on a submarine 


pyramid like the thing I am on without getting mad is a genius. That’s 
all I’ve got to say.” 
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“Well, brother in misery, I’ll help you out anyhow. If you will 
permit a suggestion, I would say that if you sit in the stern of your 
boat and let the bow rise into the air, you might run a chance of floating 
off that whatever it is.” 

“Excellent,” answered James dryly. “And now to continue, where 
is the stern?” 

“You're looking at it; that back seat there.” The girl laughed out- 
right; and James Augustine blushed with mortification. 

While this dialogue was in progress, the searching party was ran- 
sacking the coves along the shore, and from time to time, sweeping 
the surface of the lake with a pair of opera glasses pressed into use 
as binoculars. 

James Augustine finally decided to avail himself of the advice 
proffered and was surprised to find that simultaneously with his seat- 
ing himself in the stern of the boat, there began a slow, grinding slide 
and soon his boat was free. With a word of thanks he took his oars 
again and proceeded to make a pretense of rowing. The two also 
made off, each oarsman looking slyly over his shoulder to see how the 
other was progressing. For some unaccountable reason they found 
themselves proceeding in circles; but James had had too much ridicule 
for one day, So in sheer desperation, he pulled on one oar till he was 
headed in the opposite direction. Then he lost his bearings altogether. 

As the morning wore on and his friend failed to appear, Randolph 
O’Brien became worried. And not having a boat, he was put to the 
necessity of borrowing one from a neighbor. His nearest neighbor was 
an old fisherman living in a shack in the woods not quite a half mile 
distant. This fellow he found was just about to go fishing. He offered 
him a sum of money either for the loan of his boat or of his services 
with the boat. The crafty old man realized that O’Brien was determined 
to have the boat at any cost, and promptly stipulated that he would 
have to hire boat and owner together. 

“All right,” agreed O’Brien. “Now get busy and bring back my 
friend, dead or alive. You will know him; black hair and blue eyes; 
it’s a combination you rarely find. And in case you meet two of them, 
this one is liable to kick. I’m worried.” 

“You're on!” grunted the fisherman, and set out. 

He had passed over about a mile of lake, following the shore line, 
when he met the searching party from Waverly Cottage. 
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“Have you seen a couple of young people rowing about on the 
lake?” they inquired. 

“Haven't seen anyone as yet; but I may before long.” 

“Well, you will know them easily; there’s a young man with black 
hair and a young lady in the boat. There seems to be so few on this 
lake you will hardly mistake them in case you should see them.” 

“By gum!” he muttered; “black hair seems to be the long suit 
around here; first it was one, now it’s two.” Then aloud: “Well, I’ve 
been hired already—” 

“Oh, if it’s a matter of money, we'll pay you well. These people 
have been missing since last night, and we’re worried. Just present 
your bill at Waverly Cottage.” 

The old man chuckled at the easy money he saw in sight, and 
pulled away. It was going to be a long pull around the lake; for 
besides a large number of deep coves, it had three islands with irreg- 
ular shores, and every one was a possible hiding-place. He knew there 
had been no storm for a week; so barring accidents, he suspected that 
the whole trouble was nothing more than a matter of lost directions. 

After rowing about an hour, he rounded a point and prepared to 
head for the town at the far end. Just before him were two boats, 
one with a single oarsman; the other with a pair of sailors sluggishly 
beating the water with oars. He sniffed his disdain. Here was his 
quarry. 

“Ahoy, you people; you’re all wanted.” 

They turned their heads without interest. The sun had baked their 
brains into a state nearly akin to torpor. 

“Come and get us,” answered James Augustine. “Anything to get 
over this infernal going in a circle.” 

“Well, come to think of it, you have black hair. Hum! And you, 
too! Now which is which! I guess you will all have to come along.” 

A few minutes later they were en route, procession fashion. And 
as they drew abreast of O’Brien’s camp, that worthy let out a shout of 
joy. At the same time, the searchers from Waverly hove into view 
from the opposite direction. Waverly folk and O’Brien had been 
acquaintances for many months; but this proved to be the one touch 
of nature that made them kin. 


“We thought you had eloped!” exclaimed one of the Waverly peo- 
ple as they saw their missing twain. 
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“No such luck!” grunted Marshall. “We might have made it had 
this gentleman only known the direction to town. As it is, I guess, we 
are just as well off.” 

“I thought you had drowned,” remarked O’Brien to his chum. 

“Nothing of the kind; I just rowed around in a vicious circle. It 
strikes me now, that there is an art in rowing—and I don’t know it.” 

When the others left, O’Brien kept James’ last remark stowed 
in his memory for future reference ; and when once they were alone he 
drove his comment home straight from the shoulder. 

“Remember, Jim, as coming from me, and from nature as you see 
it around you, you don’t know it all, and will never know it all, and 
you’ve got to learn each new thing just like the kids in school; and 
consequently, before you try out any new experiment while you are 
around here, just remember to ask.” 

And for the first memorable time in his life, James Augustine 
Fenimore Roberts took some advice to heart, and that was how he 
learned his first lesson in the philosophy of the out of doors. 


THE VOICES FROM ABROAD. 





Through lanes of silken gowns and immaculate Palm Beaches, 
automobiles of the latest types purr and throb, proceeding like sleek, 
contented animals up their several pathways. Gaudy lights blink. And 
through it all and over all rings the silver jingle of money changing 
hands. The war is forgotten here. 

Over seas, a crushed nation groans in the throes of an oppression 
unparalleled in modern years. And in that nation, from thousands of 
poor cots, weak little arms are extended, and wan little faces, emaciated 
with hunger and bleached with the poison of consumption, beg a morsel 
of bread, a drop of milk, an atom of medicine. 

Out of the depths these innocent victims cry—to the only nation 
that seems able and disposed to give them assistance. It means so 
little to us—so very, very much to them. Is the cry in vain? 


The latest reports from Holland gives the number of Catholics as 
2,000,000. In addition, 1,013 priests; 410 brothers, and 993 sisters 
represent the nation in the mission fields abroad; while 247 priests, 
219 brothers and 123 sisters are engaged in the mission houses in 
Holland itself. A notable record that should incite other and larger 
nations to greater endeavor in the cause of Christ. 
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The Paths of Light 


JOHN LAWSON STODDARD: CONVERT 
Aue. T. Zetier, C.Ss.R. 


John Lawson Stoddard, born in 1850, is a name familiar to all. 
Few men indeed have contributed so much to the enlightenment and 
pleasure of the English speaking world as he. A well-known traveler 
and lecturer, he delighted many an audience. And by originating and 
promoting the Stoddard Lectures throughout America, he has been 
an educational factor in all our larger cities. When he took to writing, 
he was able to reach a still wider public. Not many libraries of any 
size lack his volumes, among which must be mentioned: “Red Letter 
Days Abroad ”(1884) ; “Glimpses of the World” (1892) ; “Stoddard 
Lectures on Travels Abroad and in America” (1898-1909); “The 
Stoddard Library” (1910); “Poems (1911); and “Poems on Lake 
Como” (1914). He enjoyed an international reputation on account of 
his books. 

FROM FAITH TO RATIONALISM. 

This was the first part of his path. He describes himself thus in 
his book: “The Rebuilding of a Lost Faith”: 

“My early training was extremely religious. Both my parents 
were of old Puritan stock. Their theology was Calvinistic and of the 
type denominationally known as “Congregational.” Their lives were 
not made gloomy by their creed though they were certainly serious.” 

This may easily be seen from the description he gives of his early 
home life. We read: 


“Family prayers morning and evening were observed by them, fol- 
lowed on Sunday evenings by the singing of some beautiful hymns, 
whose words and melodies are still dear to me. The musical accom- 
paniment to these was furnished by my father, and those sweet Sabbath 
evenings, when the family group assembled thus in prayer and praise 
remain among the most touching memories of my life. 

“My mother also used to talk to me in simple but impressive words 
about our Saviour, Heaven, and the truths of the Gospel; and after 
her death I gained through reading her journals an insight into the 
spirituality of her nature and her intimate life with Christ in God.” 

It must have been a beautiful home life—such as might serve as an 
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example for Catholics and would account for the grace of conversion 
vouchsafed him later in life. 


THE FIRST SHOCK, 

A shock came to him when he was twelve. He did not fully under- 
stand it at the time—but never forgotten, it certainly had its influence 
in after times. It was a disruption in the Congregation because of the 
doctrines preached by a newly arrived minister. A part of the con- 
gregation resolved to use their privilege as Protestants to protest. 
They insisted that either the new minister would have to preach a 
different teaching or they would leave the church and found one of 
their own. Had not Luther set them the glorious example? It was 
an ultimatum. The new minister took it as such and soon sought other 
vineyards! 


Another thing that strikes us is a remark he makes in regard to his 
Baptism when thirteen or fourteen years old. Referring to Baptism 
of children—which his denomination did not believe in, but which the 
early church evidently held and practiced—he tells us that he later 
on wondered why it was that his parents, with all their reading of the 
Bible, never saw the necessity of it and he declares: 


“But of this and many other doctrinal points we youthful neophytes 
knew practically nothing, for our instruction in such matters had been 
very superficial. In fact, ignorance of the fundamental dogmas of 
Christianity is the rule rather than the exception. Although my parents 
had brought me up religiously, I personally never had received the 
least instruction in the catechism, and I doubt if any of my companions 
were better informed than myself.” 

DIFFICULTIES ARISE. ; 

Stoddard passed to Williams College, from which he graduated in 
1871, to enter the divinity school of Yale University. 

Of life there he speaks very summarily: “The seminary was richly 
endowed, and offered gratis to such students as applied for aid, not 
only free instruction, but also comfortable rooms and board. More- 
over after their second year of study they always could earn money 
by preaching to congregations temporarily without pastors. Under 
such circumstances, men who are graduating from college without 
money, and who for the first time face the world’s fierce struggle for 
existence, are easily induced to enter the ministry.” 
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He took great interest in the study of the New Testament. “Yet,” 
he says, “it was precisely in connection with this study that I found 
my greatest theological difficulties.” They were difficulties that might 
have led him to the very threshold of the Church, strange to say, as it 
were by a short cut. But he was to travel the labyrinthine ways of 
error for 40 years! 

In. discussing his difficulties, he gives us as good a brief and pop- 
ular insight into the Church’s doctrines as might be found in regular 
books of instruction. For instance, he writes of this difficulty: 

“The copy of the New Testament in Greek which I used as a text- 
book was the valuable edition compiled by the celebrated Dean Alford. 
This had as a rule at the top of every page two or three lines of Greek, 
while much of the remaining space was filled in fine print, with com- 
ments on the textual variations of those lines, as found in different 
manuscripts of the New Testament! Up to that time I had known 
little of the literary composition and transcription of the Scriptures, 
nor had I realized that between the date of the oldest New Testament 
manuscript of the Scriptures in our possession and the death of Jesus, 
stretches an interval of more than 300 years.” 

Of course, in his studies when under instruction for the Catholic 
Church, he found the solution of these difficulties; but imagine what 
a shock it must have been to one, who as a strict Protestant, main- 
tained that the dead manuscripts of the Bible are our only guide in 
faith! He reveals his state of mind at the time: 

“Protestants, who base their dogmas merely on conflicting texts, 
who have no other standard than the silent Book, and who acknowl- 
edge no authority but private judgment, are very seriously embarrassed 
by these differences, since many of their doctrines find their confirma- 
tion or refutation in the acceptance or rejection of a certain reading. 
Accordingly it dawned on me that the Bible alone without a competent 
interpreter cannot explain all that is necessary for religion; but where 
was I to find in Protestantism a competent authority which had the 
right to settle questions about doctrinal interpretation, and textual 
authenticity? Individual opinions were as numerous among Protes- 
tants as the discrepancies themselves. Even my Professor could give 
me merely his private ‘view’ as to which of a number of conflicting 
readings was the right one, but this and his idea of what dogmatic 
conclusion should be drawn from it had no authority whatever.” 
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WORSE STILL, 

This was bad enough. At this time he chanced upon a book writ- 
ten by one who could sign himself “A Clergyman of the Church of 

England,” and in good standing. It was entitled “Examination of 
Canon Liddon’s Lectures on the Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Canon Liddon proved the Divinity of Christ from the 
Scriptures; his fellow-minister declared that the Scriptures teach that 
Christ is not God.” This he calls “intellectual chaos.” It “gave the 
last blow,” he declares, “to my already tottering faith in the infallible 
text of the Scripture as interpreted by private judgment.” Certainly 
something more was needed than a silent book, if from its pages one 
clergyman of the Anglican Church can be led to affirm ‘with unhesi- 
tating confidence that Christ is not God,’ while another clergyman of 
the same Church asserts his firm belief that He is very God.” 

What would he have said had he heard the recent controversy be- 
tween Percy Stickney Grant and Bishop Manning of New York! 

One conclusion came clear: “The Bible, therefore, in and of itself 
can never take the place of a living and infallible teacher. It remains 
silent under all the tortures inflicted on its texts. The voiceless book 
and complicated manuscripts cannot alone decide the matters which 
disturb the soul.” 

And then came the climax, sudderi enough to be an inspiration. 
He writes: 

' “Suddenly, as my heart cried out thus for a divinely appointed 
interpreter of God’s revelation, I realized for the first time that Christ 
Himself neither wrote a book nor dictated a line to any of His dis- 
ciples. What He had done was to found a Church, which He had 
promised always to remain with and to guide. If He had wished that 
His religion should be propagated and preserved by a book only, why 
should He not have written one?” 

AT THE PORTALS, 

Had he known it, he was at the very gates of the Church and had 
almost been able to hear the music from within. Looking back over 
this part of his life, he himself was astonished that he had not made 
the last step. . 

“Why, then,” he says, “did I not see that the original Catholic 
Church was precisely the divinely instituted teacher and supreme 
authority which I was seeking for?” 
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The answer is simple; for us probably somewhat strange; yet for 
one who places himself in his position, satisfactory: he simply knew 
nothing about the Church. Like a man standing before the door of a 
bank and not knowing that it leads to its treasures. Why? He an- 
swers: “Because, like millions of otherwise well-educated Protestants, 
I knew then practically nothing of that Church, save what intolerant 
abuse or unfair criticism had given me. It is nothing short of amaz- 
ing,” he continues, “that Protestants, as a rule, not only know so little 
of the Catholic Church, but they wish to know so little of it.” 

THE ERRING SIGN POSTS. 

John L. Stoddard had no intention of threading his way blindly 
out of this tangle. Naturally, as a student at the divinity school, he 
turned to his Professor. At the first inquiry he received but little 
satisfaction, and the second proved almost disastrous. He asked the 
Professor about the star of Bethlehem and the scientific difficulties 
connected with its appearance. 

The Professor “merely smiled a trifle enigmatically, and gave me 
the advice to make as little reference as possible in my sermons to 
that point!” This reply almost staggered the young student. It looked 
@ great deal like hypocrisy. 

When at last he was about to present himself to the board of ex- 
aminers as candidate for ordination, a member of the Faculty ap- 
proached him and dissuaded him from taking the examination. 

“Between ourselves,” said he, “I want to advise you and your 
friend X (another student who had been unsettled) not to appear 
there. Intellectually both of you are qualified to stand the test; and 
morally, to the best of my knowledge, you are both irreproachable. 
But,” he cleared his throat and smiled, “you know there are some 
hard heads on that board, who would scent heterodoxy in a moment if 
you and X began to answer honestly their questions upon certain 
points.” 

The student showed his disappointment. And the Professor con- 
tinued: “After all, my dear Stoddard, why do you want to preach? 
You are much better fitted to be a Professor! Why not go abroad 
and spend a year or two in study? Then you could very well return 
and be yourself a Professor of Exegesis! That is what you ought 
to do!” 


When the Professor left, the candidate for the ministry paced his 
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room in agitation. That Professor had had to pass a similar exami- 
nation to get his position; he evidently shared the same doubts as 
Stoddard felt. He made no effort to dispel them. He merely wished 
Stoddard not to inform the public of them. 

In disgust he turned to Unitarianism. There he might find rest. 
He consulted an aged and eminent Unitarian clergyman in a wealthy 
church of New York. His reply was: 

“My advice to you is not to become a minister of this denomina- 
tion. What can a young man now expect from the Unitarian Church? 
It is moribund. It has no future. This és not the form of Christianity 
that és going to survive. I am an old man and I shall remain where I 
am, but you had better keep out of Unitarianism.” 

Stoddard stood there like a man in a forest knowing not which way 
to turn. All forms of Protestantism seemed like so many intellectual 
halting-places between Rome and Rationalism. Between these two 
now, he felt he must choose. Which would he take? 

THE CHOICE? 

“Rome,” he writes, “seemed to me, then, hardly worth considering ; 
for again I confess with shame that up to that time I had never opened 
a Catholic book, and Knew of the Catholic Church only what reading on 
the Protestant side had taught me. Neverthelss, I thought so-called 
‘knowledge’ quite sufficient!” 

He deliberately walked out into the “Wilderness of Rationalism.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





WHEN MONEY SPOKE 





During Lent, a pastor who was trying to organize a parish against 
heavy odds, suggested to his parishioners that they keep mite boxes 
in which to put the little sums saved by Lenten sacrifices. 

On the Sunday after Easter, he was surprised by a visit from one 
of the poorer families in the parish. Four little children, the eldest 
of whom was eight years of age, had saved $3.45, each penny of which 
represented some Lenten sacrifice. Eloquent little coins! 


If we wish to enter the Heart of Jesus, it suffices to have recourse 


to Mary. We are then granted an immediate audience.—St. Al- 
Dhonsus. 
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His Honor The Halfback 


CHAP. IV TED’S BUBBLE BURSTS 
Joun W. Brennay, C.Ss.R. 

“Here comes the bride!” shouted Kennedy. 

“Two of them,” added Ted Collins as he turned a handspring over 
the low railing bordering the veranda and landed neatly in a flower bed 
which bore in flowery characters the name “Tralee.” 

Over in the cloud of dust hovering above the roadway, two droop- 
ing figures of athletic proportions. waved their straw hats weakly. Mike 
Coraza and Jim Cronin had accepted an invitation from Kennedy to 
join the football trio in their final workout. The impromptu training 
camp was now complete. 

“Believe me,” groaned Cronin as he mopped the sweat from his 
face, “this life may be poetry, but if it is, it surely is hot stuff.” 

“Why, down in Texas,” began Mike slowly, “we never have—” 

“Dry up, you pair of crows,” shouted Kelly from an upper window; 
“there’s a lake made to order, waiting for you. Come on up and 
change your togs.” 

The new arrivals dragged their feet up the stairs. They had walked 
from the interurban station a mile or so away, over a hot, dusty road 
filled with the usual throng of automobile tourists out for a week-end 
picnic. 

“A-ah! This is the life,” sighed Cronin lazily as he threw himself 
onacot. Coraza followed his example. 

“No wonder you are hot,” Kennedy remarked. “Why didn’t you 
come out last night?” 

“Couldn’t make it,” answered Cronin slowly... “Mike and I played 
sleuth. As Burns operatives, we get the pink-eyed diamonds. How 
about it, Mike?” 

“Go ahead; tell your own story,” laughed Mike. “It was your 
doing anyhow. I wouldn’t have had the nerve. I’m just the Watson 
in this yarn.” 

Cronin began to extract a cigarette from a neat little case he car- 
ried; Kelly rushed for a bucket of water that stood in a corner. 

“No, you don’t, mountseer; you’re in training when you’re here. 
Get busy with that yarn. If you smoke, you get the water; if you 
keep up this suspense, you get the hardware. Smoking and suspense 
are against the by-laws of this outfit.” 
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“Well, since you birds crave scandal, here goes. Mike and myself 
happened into a soft-drink parlor; now, go easy with your judgments. 
Don’t forget the—what commandment is it anyhow, Mike?” Kelly 
advanced threateningly. 

“Continue with that story,” he commanded. “We know it was soda 
or ginger ale that you had.” 

“Well, as I was saying, we were in a soft-drink parlor, enjoying 
ourselves in spite of the heat, when who should come in but Merriday 
and Bill Timmons. I heard that they were out on a Kansas farm 
during the summer working, and incidentally keeping. themselves in 
shape for fall. If they did, they must have used Lillian Russell face 
cream afterward or some of that new-fangled clay, for nary. a speck 
of honest brown darkened their visages, as it were.” 

“Oh boy! Merriday on a farm—hired to shake the strawberries 
off the trees, I suppose.” Kelly chuckled as he made the remark. 

“All right; if you insist on interrupting, let’s go for a swim,” an- 
swered Cronin, but without making a move to get up. 

“Proceed, young vigilante, no swim till you get it over,” said Ken- 
nedy as he gathered up the swimming suits into a pile. 

“Well, they sat down near us, but did not see us, and we were too 
busy to bother about attracting their attention. Besides, there was the 
possibility that Mike here would not have enough money to pay for 
all of us. So we said nothing but listened to the ripple of the waves— 
of soda water. Then came the revelation.” Cronin sat up in interest. 

“You didn’t know that Merriday had failed in the June exam, did 
you? Well he did, flunked cold in three branches. Timmons -got 
through. We found out how the miracle happened. Cribbed, that’s 
all. Copied, stole and then guessed the rest of what he did not know. 
Anyhow, he made the grade. Merriday either copied wrong or took 
the wrong bet in his guessing; at any rate, he missed out. Then he 
took another exam the other day, and passed. Timmons had coached 
him in the gentle art of passing exams without effort. More than that. 
Remember how independent those two fellows were last fall?” 

“Do I?” ejaculated Kelly. “Can I forget? Why, Merriday lay 
down on the the job in the Carroll game. The people in the stands 
didn’t know it, but he refused, absolutely refused to take the ball three 
distinct times when we were near the goal. Didn’t want to get his hair 
mussed. And he was left in the game, too.” : 
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“Yes, and Father Flynn made the motion at the next board meet- 
ing to get a new coach!” added Kennedy quietly. 

“Was that motion passed unanimously?” asked Cronin quickly. 

“It wasn’t,” answered Kennedy, looking sharply at his questioner. 

“And do you know the reason, the real reason, I mean? Of course, 
you don’t. Well there was one alumnus on that board who had brought 
Coach Jamison here from the south. Vanderbilt man, you know; can- 
didate for the All-American some odd years ago. Big reputation and 
all that. And that coach had recommended some of his understudies ; 
and that same alumnus had guaranteed to see the whole crowd through. 
Loyalty to the good, old Alma Mater stuff, played with green lights on 
the orchestra. You follow me?” 

“Proceed, Sherlock; we follow, but we know not whither,” re- 
marked Kelly, dryly, imitating the other’s artificial tone. 

“Well, to cut a lot of rubbish out of a tale that is long, but good if 
I do say it, Merriday was and is a ringer, professional if there ever 
was one, chasing a football around our field—get that; our field—for 
his bread and butter. And he was good enough at that, and he knew 
it, and hence the Fourth of July celebration in the middle of Autumn; 
the declaration of independence, y’understand.” 

He leaned back on his improvised couch to enjoy the effect his 
narrative had had on his hearers. They had forgotten about the swim 
in their interest. But Kennedy remembered his duty as host and 
extem pore trai ner, and so reminded them of the passing of the time. 
There was to be a workout that afternoon, heat or no heat. That was 
that! 

“While we are at it,” said Ted hastily, “let’s get the rest of that 
story. It can’ be all, or that chump would not lie there grinning like 
a Cheshire kitten.” 

“You mean ‘cat’ not ‘kitten’,” corrected Cronin. “Alas, how the 
vacation dulls a fellow’s memory with regard to the niceties of the 
English Literature.” Kelly advanced with the bucket of water and 
stood over the speaker. 

“Is that yarn finished or not?” he demanded. 

“All but two mouthfuls and a quarter plus a gulp. Mike had to pay 
for an extra soda to enable us to get the rest. This pause was to 
represent Mike counting over his financial resources preparatory to 
Act II, Eavesdropping, I know; but werry, werry interesting. Merri- 
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day switched the subject. He spoke of an invitation to visit the Red- 
den cottage which had been accepted, spoke of three ambitious young- 
sters in the neighborhood that were amusing themselves and the natives 
in the vicinity by playing hide and seek with a football in a sand lot; 
spoke also of a burly villain that had given the peerless Charlie a good 
beating and ended up with a toast drunk in genuine bonded rye to 
the great team that is to be next fall, when they were going to show 
‘Kennedy’s pet,’ that’s you, Ted, who’s who and what’s what in foot- 
ball. Hey, give me a suit, I’m finished.” 

While they prepared to take a dip in the lake, Ted was dreamily 
drawing figures over a large knot in the pine board floor. He was 
disgusted, more so than he could say. He had thought that football 
was a game, not a business; something that helped rather than de- 
stroyed college spirit and good sportsmanship. It seemed to him now 
to be a matter of petty politics and petty graft. His visions of a grand, 
victorious team for the following fall vanished rapidly, and a sense 
of loss for the time spent in hard practice that summer came over 
him. 

“And by the by, Jim, while you are at it,” interposed Coraza, “don’t 
forget to tell the little boys, that Rumor has a number of new candi- 
dates coming out to training camp in September.” 

“More ringers?” asked Ted, sarcastically. 

“Here, here, sonny, don’t take it so hard. All this stuff sounds 
rough and it is rough and cheap and small. But remember they are 
all doing it. I have three letters at home from as many universities— 
or rather, to be fair, from some of their respective alumni, offering 
me fair salaries if I come and play. But what of it? Do you think 
I sling hash in Caldwell Cafe for mere exercise? I am paying my own 
way through school, and playing ball, too; and making the grade in 
class in the bargain.” Cronin spoke earnestly. “And Mike Coraza 
has a K. of C. scholarship, honestly come by, like his parennial coat of 
tan. And the rest of you, I suppose filled in the time between Monday 
and Saturday doing more than playing marbles.” 

“You said it, Jim,” responded Kennedy, “I put in eight hours of 
every day in my father’s plant—no white collar job, either.” 

“I worked as a trucker in an automobile works,” remarked Ted 
quickly. “It paid well and kept me in trim for the Saturdays with 
this Kaiser of Rugby. Kelly here, slept most of the time, I suppose.” 
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“Like—like—well, like popcorn,” answered Kelly crisply. “Didn’t 
you hear of the handsome coast guard they had at Clarendon beach this 
summer? Well,” he continued quickly as he saw them all reach for 
missiles, “that was not my humble self; I was his assistant.” 

“And to get right down to statistics,” continued Cronin, as he 
pulled his swimming jersey over his head, “just about nine-tenths of 
the team we had last year were doing the same as we are. These few 
others don’t count.” 

“Well, I move we put the handsome coast guard through his paces,” 
remarked Kennedy. “Then we will see whether he still can throw a 
football or not.” 

A brisk dip in the lake was followed by a period of practice in the 
now famous empty lot. After a little punting and passing to put the 
new-comers on edge, Kennedy called for the trick play he and his two 
companions had arranged. Practice had made it nearly perfect. Cro- 
nin and Coraza stared in amazement as they saw Ted whip the ball 
with his left hand, straight into the waiting arms of Kelly. All on 
the dead run, too. Then before they could make a remark, the play 
had started over, this time, it was whipped to the opposite side, with- 
out hesitation, without a flaw, straight to Kennedy. Down the field 
they went, just pausing long enough to start each play. At the end, 
they turned, Kennedy passed to Ted, who sent a long, high, spiral punt 
straight to the two who had just begun to exchange comments on the 
performance. 


“Well, Jim, what do you think of our discovery?” asked Kennedy, 
when they reached their two spectators. 

“Wait a minute. I’m just beginning to think,” answered Cronin 
slowly. The ball had landed a few yards in front of him, and bounced 
into his hands. He began to toss it idly. 

“If you three have got that passing stunt down to such a finish, I 
can see the finish of anyone who aspires to those three particular jobs. 
That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

“And you’re not the only one that has some ideas on the matter,” 
remarked Coraza quietly as he pointed to the road. “I don’t know 
what they think, but I’m dead sure of what they are thinking about.” 

The group turned and looked in the direction he was pointing. 
Three men were just disappearing down the road. 

“Who are they?” asked Ted, staring after them. 
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“The big three,” answered Mike, with a grin. “They saw the whole 
show, worse luck! Merriday, Timmons and I suppose the third is Red- 
den himself.” 


“Well, what’s the difference?” asked Kennedy, a trifle sharply. He 
felt nettled that he had allowed their play to be seen so easily. And 
Cronin read the real thought in his mind and answered it. 


“Just this: it can be spoiled. Break up the combination, and you’re 
gone. Kennedy, you will make the varsity easily; Kelly will have to 
fight for his job; and Ted will be relegated to the scrubs; frame up 
your own denoument and conclusion.” 

“Not so fast,” broke in Ted. “If you think I came out here and 
worked all summer just for the fun of waiting till Fall to see those 
gentlemen beat me to the team, you’re out of luck. I know they are 
heavier than I am; I believe they have had more experience; but be- 
lieve me, they will have to travel the limit to get ahead of me. I’m 
here to stay.” ' 

“T hope so, Ted,” responded Cronin. “Say, Kennedy, suppose you 
dope out the play in full and let me and Mike in on it, and the first 
time we all get together in the fall practice, we'll pull it off for 
O’Rourke’s benefit.” 


The agreement made, they all repaired to the dining room. After- 
wards the five took a boat and set out for town. 

“What’s the idea?” queried Coraza as he noticed that Ted was 
working with unusual vigor at the oars. 

“Got to get there before the church closes. They keep union hours 
around here.” 

“Church ?” 

“Sure, confession. Guess you birds need it; and we always go.” 
Ted flung the answer over his shoulder without pausing in his stroke. 

“Do you mean to say that you three have been rowing over to town 
every Saturday night to go to confession?” Cronin could hardly ex- 
press his surprise. 

“Just that!” said Kennedy. “It sort of tones off the vacation and 
the practice; kind of completes the job, you know.” 

Cronin and Coraza said nothing but thought a good deal. They 
were glad that they had come. 
As they passed the Redden cottage, the sight revived Kelly’s mem- 
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ory and he regaled the group with a vivid account of the experience 
Ted and he had had with the redoubtable Charlie Redden; Ted, of 
course, supplying missing details. 

“So you were the bold bad villain,” murmured Cronin. “I might 
have guessed it. Which reminds me, that our baby halfback is also 
counted among the rough boys. I guess Ted never told you about a 
certain bath he gave Merriday this summer, right here in beautiful 
Lake Wingra, too.” 

“He did not,” chorused Kennedy and Kelly before Ted could say 
anything. 

“Well, save the yarn,” shouted Mike from the bow. “We’re here— 
or there; anyhow, there’s a dock ahead.” 


They landed and proceeded to thread their way over the rickety 
board walk that topped the landing place. Out of the murky darkness 
of boathouses and shoreline debris, they entered upon the throbbing 
life of a summer resort town on a Saturday evening. Groups of young 
men and women were passing to and fro, some to the moving picture 
theater, others to the numerous dance-halls. Refreshment shops were 
thronged. Automobiles driven by carefree resorters rushed heed- 
lessly through the crowded, narrow thoroughfares. Laughter and 
snatches of song rose above the bustle and roar of passing vehicles. 


Into a quiet side street they turned and discerned that they were 
units in a smaller group making their way to the little church. They 
could see its gothic tower sharply outlined against the clear heavens, 
and through the foliage of the surrounding shade trees, they discerned 
its dimly illuminated windows. Apt symbol of peace and recollection 
in the midst of pleasure-distraught environment. 

The contrast struck the boys even more forcible, when a half hour 
later they prepared to row back to Tralee. It was a thoughtful quintet 
that entered the skiff, thoughtful even to silence. Each was busy with 
his own reflections, and the reflections of each shaped themselves ac- 
cording to the individual temperament of the thinker. 

Only snatches of conversation broke the music of the splashing 
water as they slowly proceeded through the maze of yachts and 
launches and skiffs anchored in the bay that fronted the town. Com- 
plete silence held sway as they skirted the shore and beheld the mag- 
nificent summer houses of the wealthy, perched on the highlands back 
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from the water’s edge, bordered by dense evergreens and stately oaks 
and elms, and shining like glimpses of fairyland or a poet’s paradise 
with their fantastic illuminations. In some of them, week-end parties 
were in progress. They could hear the strains of “jazz” orchestra 
music floating out over the water, the rattle and bang of the modern 
substitute for music, softened and even extinguished by distance. 
They could see the forms of dancers gliding to and fro before the 
windows. 

The sight of such nocturnal activity made Coraza sleepy with 
vicarious fatigue. Kennedy and Kelly thought of quiet, sleepy Tralee 
and wondered whether they would find something similar in progress 
on their arrival. Cronin dozed unheeding the scenes they were pass- 
ing and positively deaf to the sounds. But Jim always denied having 
either an eye for beauty or an ear for music. Ted, while he pulled at 
the oars, fell into a sentimental mood. 

The broken shafts of light on the water, the music, vibrant, allur- 
ing, the mysterious, shadowy, undulating lines of the tree-covered 
shore, the boundless field of starry blue above, gradually became a 
background in a picture, in the foreground of which stood the smiling 
features and the trim figure of Julia, valedictorian and the year’s beauty 
of Ladcrest Academy. 

He thought of the guests assembled at the Redden cottage: Merri- 
day, McClellan, Timmons; brainless clods, every one of them. There 
would be music there, too—gay, lively music. And youthful feet 
tapping time to the latest products of popular music factories. Vir- 
ginia was not there, he knew. But Julia was. And perhaps—aye— 
more than perhaps—was dancing with that chump, Merriday. He 
felt a surge of indignation at the mere thought of it, unconsciously 
made a vicious dip at the water with his oars and missed. He landed 
in a heap in the lap of Kennedy who had the seat in back of him. 

“Say, how do you get that way, enfant terrible?” queried Kelly 
with studied sarcasm. 

“Let the boy alone,” answered Coraza sleepily. “He’s dreaming. 
The spell of the evening has got him.” 

“Maybe he was thinking of the time he dumped Merriday into the 
lake,” remarked Kelly, who had tired of the silence and was anxious 
to start something. “Give us your story now, Jim.” 

“Well,” began Cronin slowly, as he gathered his wits together, 
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“Mike and I got the particulars in the soft drink shop we mentioned 
this evening. You see, our entertainment was worth every cent of 
Mike’s money. Give us the real facts, Ted, and I'll let you off hearing 
the other account.” 

Ted rowed in silence for a few minutes; then without much inter- 
est told the astonished group of an encounter he had with Merriday 
some time after Kelly’s affair with Redden. 

“He got saucy, and I threw him in the lake; that’s all.” 


“Not by a long shot,” interjected Cronin. “You were out to rescue 
the blooming Julia from a humorous gentleman who was rocking the 
boat.” 

A shout of derision greeted this announcement. Ted said some- 
thing under his breath, and continued to row swiftly in silence. 

“Now to bust the bubble,” spoke up Coraza. “And glad to do it, 
Ted. Merriday is going to reform; going to prepare to take his place 
among the captains of industry and all that; the beginning of the 
spiritual wash-up to take place in the fall; after Merriday has made 
a hit on the gridiron and while the jubilant fans are going about with 
his glorious name on their lips, as the eloquent Charlie would write it. 
In spite of his drenching in balmy Lake Wingra, the fair Julia and he 
are engaged.” 

“What!” Ted could have bit off his tongue; but it was too late. 

“That’s a fact! Wedding bells are set to ring in November. Miss 
Redden has some notion that she can bring her influence to bear on 
him and make something of him. Same old stuff, you know; the kind 
that people spout who forget that a leopard never changes his spots.” 

“I’m sorry,” remarked Ted after a pause; an uneasy pause during 
which the other lads felt very ill at ease. 

“So are we,” they thought, but the thought remained unspoken. 

“Well, Ted, old man,” remarked Kelly slowly, “you’re not missing 
much. Take my advice: let the girls alone; they’re all vamps.” 

“Is that so? Do you mean it?” asked Kennedy quickly. 

“Well—er—that is, all except—some.” 

“That’s better. I hate to hear a man of your caliber tell a lie!” 
responded Kennedy. “And here we are at the landing.” 

And Ted had advanced a grade in this unique system of education. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


A MESSAGE TO NAPOLEON III 





To a prelate high in the esteem of Napoleon III, and who in his 
name was urging the inopportuneness of the proposed definition of 
the Immaculate Conception, the following characteristic reply was 
made by Pope Pius IX: 

“When you go home, Monseigneur,” said the Pope, “tell his 
majesty that lately a public journal dared assail the honor of his 
dead mother, Queen Hortense, and thus cast a slur on his own origin. 
I did not wait for his consent to have the slander retracted and the 
honor of the son and mother repaired. Shall I, who am Christ’s 
Vicar, allow the stain, or suspicion even, of original guilt to rest on 
the Mother of my Redeemer and allow His honor and hers thus to 
remain clouded? Tell him that he, as a good son, never would have 
permitted blemish or imperfection to attach to his parent had it been 
in his power. It was in Christ’s power to prevent it in his mother’s 
case, and He did! His Majesty believes this as I do; all Catholics 
believe it. The belief is a fact, and as such I shall proclaim and 
define it.” 


THE HIDDEN FORCE. 





“The picture of a nun before Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament,” 
says Msgr. R. H. Benson, “seems like a life lost; but it is rather like 
a master-mind in a quiet office guiding the hands of a thousand work- 
ers. The old priest thought his life more active in God’s world than 
hers; whilst this nun has toiled behind these walls in the silence of 
grace, with the world coming faintly to her ears, and the cries of the 
peoples and nations and of persons whom the world accounts impor- 
tant, sounding like the voices of children at play in the muddy street 
outside—and indeed that is all they are compared to her, children 
making mudpies or playing at shop outside the financier’s office.” 

It reminds one of the famous preacher Lacordaire. One day when 
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a man praised him for his sermons and for the great good he was 
doing, Lacordaire expressed his doubt about his own deserts in the 
matter. 

“I feel,” he said, “that probably the old lay brother at home, who 
cooks my meals, has more to do with these conversions than I—by his 
constant prayers.” 


HABIT OF PRAYER. 





When a pump is frequently used, but little pains are neecssary to 
have water; the water pours out at the first stroke because it is high. 

But if the pump has not been used for a long time, the water gets 
low, and when you want it, you must pump a long while, and the water 
comes only after great effort. 

It is so with prayer. If we are used to it—every little circumstance 
awakens the disposition to pray and desires and words are always 
ready. 


But if we are not used to it—it is difficult, unnatural, unreal for us. 
Get the habit. 


DAY BY DAY. 





“Even the weakest natures,” says Smiles, “exercise some influence 
upon those about them. The approximation of feeling, thought and 
habit is constant, and the action of habit is increasing.” 

It is like rust eating into metal. From the air around, unseen 
and unfelt, the moisture gathers. First thing we know there are tiny 
spots of rust in the metal; they grow wider and deeper and soon the 
metal is worthless. 

But it works also for good. 

A Catholic husband of a non-Catholic wife never neglected his 
morning and evening prayers. Twenty years later his consort was 
received into the Church. Relating her experience, she said: 

“One thing that helped me to believe was the example of my hus- 
band. I thought that a religion which could get a big six-footer to go 
down on his knees twice a day must have more to it than I at first 
believed possible.” 
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WILL THEY FALL ON DEAF EARS? 





Pope Pius XI, the Father of Christendom, true to his sublime office, 
has not ceased to labor for the restoration of peace and normal con- 
ditions in Europe. Deeply moved by the Ruhr affair, and grieving to 
see two nations locked in a death-struggle and keeping the world on 
edge with the danger of more war, has written a letter to urge all 
nations to peace. 

Of course, he knew that he was exposing himself to be misunder- 
stood. But so did Christ realize that the world would not understand 
Him and would not wish to understand Him. The heated combatants 
can no longer recognize impartiality: that is nothing new. The Holy 
Father writes: 

“While we are striving with all our strength and all the means our 
children place at our disposal for mitigation of the present serious 
general sufferings, we ought to take advantage of every opportunity to 
cooperate to bring about the desired pacification of peoples and indi- 
viduals in Christ. We entreat those who hold the people’s destinies 
in their hands to consider the various questions and that of reparations, 
in that Christian spirit which does not separate the exigencies of jus- 
tice from those of charity, on which the perfection of the life of the 
people is based. 

“If, in the intention to repair the very serious damage inflicted, the 
debtor displayed real good will to reach an equitable and definitive 
agreement by invoking impartial judgment on the limits of his solvency 
and to undertake to supply to the judges every facility for careful and 
exact scrutiny, then justice and social charity, as well as the creditor’s 
own interests, seems to require that more should not be asked of the 
debtor than he can give without completely exhausting his resources 
and productive power, to his own irreparable detriment, and that of his 
creditors, not to mention social disturbances which might mean the 
final ruin of all Europe, and resentment which would remain as a con- 
tinual menace of fresh and ruinous conflagrations. 
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“Tt is just that creditors should have guarantees proportionate to 
the importance of their claims, insuring the latter’s recovery, on which 
their vital interests depend, but we leave to them to consider, if it is 
necessary to maintain to that and territorial occupations, imposing 
grave sacrifices on the occupied countries, and whether it would not 
be better to substitute even progressively, other guarantees not less 
efficacious, and certainly less painful. 

“Tf both parties agree to these specific bases it would not be long 
before territorial occupations could be gradually reduced until it ceased, 
and at last could be attained real pacification and the economic restora- 
tion so ardently desired by all. 

“To obtain such great boons no sacrifice ought to appear too great.” 

How just, how appropriate these words are, we, blessed with peace 
in our land, are not able to realize. A look at Europe will give us a 
better idea of the Holy Father’s meaning. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. 





The Catholic Northwest Progress of Seattle reprints an editorial 
printed on the first page of the Seattle Daily Times, by the editor and 
publisher of the paper, Col. C. B. Blethen. 

It is worth while quoting because it is downright common sense, 
and straightforward thinking on the subject of the Klan. The Colonel 
writes: 

“The Ku Klux Klan is the most dangerous thing that has ever 
come into American life. Washington wants none of it. Seattle wants 
none of it. Americans live here. They wish to live in peace, but they 
intend to choose their own neighbors. Any attempt on the part of the 
Ku Klux Klan to move in without permission will be considered and 
treated as an invasion of our country and a violation of our homes. 
And that is all there is to the matter!” 

That is clear enough. It is common sense. It is real Americanism. 


PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP. 





The question of censorship for books, has become acute in New 
York. A “Clean Book” bill was introduced into the State Senate and 
defeated. And at once the Literary Digest starts its questionnaire. It 
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wants to find out the opinion of various types of men—and it gets them. 

There is no doubt about it that it is a question. For the great 
majority of opinions quoted recognize at least this much, that there is a 
problem. 

Sixteen replies were given; of them the majority recognize that 
there is a problem. 

We cannot help noticing the tone of irresponsibility in some as in 
Scott Fitzgerald’s dictum—meant no doubt to be exaggerating. 

“The Clean Book bill will be one of the most immoral measures 
ever adopted. It will throw American art back on the junk-heaps 
where it rested comfortably between the Civil War and the World 
War.” 

This is exaggeration pure and simple; it is not thinking, it is talk- 
ing. Or take this one of H. E. Mencken: 

“No matter what laws are passed it will always be possible to evade 
them.” If anybody said that in regard to prohibition, he would be 
cried down for anarchy. 

Others are pure theorists; like Professor James Harvey Robinson, 
who also can fall into cant and superficiality. Listen to this: 

“Then I am a strong believer in the fundamental value of sophist:- 
cation. I would have boys and girls learn early about certain so-called 
‘evils’-—and rightly so-called—so that they begin to reckon with them in 
time. I have no confidence in the suppression of every-day facts. 
* * * When we declare that this or that will prove demoralizing, we 
rarely ask ourselves to whom and how?” 

In heaven’s name, is the man so sunken in theory that he cannot 
understand this part of the question—who are being demoralized and 
how! 

Strange indeed from a man who passes as a thinker. If the men 
who favor a restriction of pornography have made any points clear it 
is precisely the reply to these questions: who are being demoralized 
and how. They may have failed to give us a satisfactory answer to 
the question how they shall be restricted; but the above questions have 
certainly been answered. It looks a great deal like trying after effect. 
And his confounding of sophistication with instruction or instruction 
with pornography, is certainly unworthy of a man, who, as the editor 
puts it, “deals more with ideas than with behavior.” He should have 
said: more with theories than realities. 
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We realize that the solution of the problem is not easy; but for the 
sake of our land and of our children, let us take the matter seriously, 
and for once lay aside the seeking for notoriety. 


WISDOM FROM LIFE. 





Some of the men who replied to the question speak, apparently from 
first-hand knowledge, gained by dealing with our young people. They 
state their wisdom from life—they talk a language plain men can un- 
derstand. They do not all favor censorship—but they come to the con- 
clusion that we must give the matter thought and do something. Thus 
one, an evangelist, argues: 

“No intelligent man would permit a school teacher who is known to 
be unclean to teach his child. And yet parents turn their children over 
to men and women in the moving picture theaters, many of whom live 
lives which give the lie to any little moral lesson that the picture may 
teach. The unclean pictures are creating an appetite for every kind 
of unclean literature.” And this becomes all the more pertinent be- 
cause our movies and authors make such a loud clamor to be con- 
sidered “instructors” of mankind. 


Prof. Bliss Perry likewise brings the matter into touch with every- 
day life when he writes: 

“Let us buy into the rising market of decency. When we buy coal 
we want coal and not shale and black sand. Let us have a consumers’ 
strike against books that are not books at all, but only psychopathic 
cases in covers.” And again he reminds us that “The state endeavors 
by laws relating to public hygiene to protect innocent from the physical 
contamination of rotten men.” And nobody complains; we want it. 
Moral contamination is infinitely worse. 

What strikes one as strange about it is—those who want absolute 
non-restriction in books—are the ones who want strictest protection 
against physical contamination. And yet, for these very men, thought 
is only a physical process and free will a nonentity. Man is set in 
motion and determined by things about him! 

Think the matter over. 


When things go dead wrong, roll up your sleeves, make a good 
intention, go to work and try to revivify them. 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


The History of the Miraculous Picture 


ITS ADVENT TO ROME. 





Such was the first prodigy which Almighty God manifested in honor 
of His Blessed Mother, through the instrumentality of this favored 
image ; but this was soon to be followed by many others of a still more 
remarkable character. 

After his miraculous delivery from such imminent danger, Mary’s 
client directed his steps toward Rome, not, however, with the intention 
of remaining permanently in that city, though the destination he had 
in view is still unknown to us. His brief sojourn in the Eternal City 
having come to an end, he prepared to leave the capital of the Chris- 
tian world and pursue his journey, when he fell grievously ill at the 
house of a pious friend, on the very day of his intended departure. 

Feeling that the end of his earthly pilgrimage was fast approach- 
ing, he called his devoted friend to his bedside and entrusted to his 
care the precious picture to which he was so singularly attached. At 
the same time he exacted from him a sacred promise, that he would 
do all in his power to have it publicly exposed and venerated in one 
of the churches of Rome. Receiving the assurance from his friend 
that his dying wishes would be faithfully executed, the devout client 
of Mary breathed his last in peace and tranquillity. 

It would, naturally, seem that so sacred a promise, made under 
such solemn circumstances, especially for such an object, should have 
been promptly and faithfully accomplished, but such was not the case. 
The wife of this man, to whom the sacred picture had been entrusted, 
became so passionately attached to the Madonna that she positively 
refused to part with the precious treasure, until God intervened, and 
manifested such striking proofs of His divine displeasure, that the 
obstinate woman at last consented to allow the picture to be exposed 
for public veneration. 

But then a serious difficulty arose as to which of the many churches 
of Rome should be made the possessor of the picture. While laboring 
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under these difficulties, the Blessed Virgin herself appeared to a little 
child, and expressed the desire of being placed between the Church of 
St. Mary Major and that of St. John Lateran. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 





MY BOY’S RETURN. 

“On the last Sunday of May my son, James, returned home after 
an absence of nine months. He had disappeared from home on Aug. 
17, and not once did I hear from him or know where he was—even 
if he were dead or alive. The police sought for him and the Juvenile 
Court officers gave up the hunt. I prayed constantly and with trust 
that our Lady would give me the consolation of knowing that he was 
safe and alive. 

His fourteenth birthday was May 20. I had a Mass offered up and 
on the following Sunday evening, May 27, he walked into the house 
while we were seated at the supper table. 

He went to confession and Holy Communion last Sunday. He has 
shown marked signs of a repentant child of our Blessed Lady. No 
words of mine can begin to express my gratitude, but I ask you as a 
special favor to have this letter published far and wide so others may 
have hope.”—St. Louis. 

A RETURN TO GOD. 

“Trinity Sunday was fast approaching, and my brother had not as 
yet made his Easter duty. We reminded him of it, and he said that 
before his sailing for his vacation abroad he would go, which was then 
just three weeks off. The Saturday before his departure, I again 
spoke to him about it, but to no avail. Last Thursday the triduum in 
honor of Our Lady of Perpetual Help began, and I promised our 
Blessed Mother that if she would grant my brother the grace to go to 
the Sacraments, before sailing, I would have it published. That even- 
ing after I got home from church, my brother told me he had been to 
Confession, and asked for the time of the Masses next morning. 
Thanks to our dear Mother of Perpetual Help.”—New York. 

A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

“I had been ill and was recovering when I suddenly had a relapse. 

I was very ill and thought I would surely die. As I have two babies, 
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I prayed desperately hard that I would be spared to them. I promised 
publication of the favor received if our Blessed Lady would help me. 
Shortly after I felt better, and now I am well on the way to recovery. 
All praise to the divine Heart of Jesus and His Blessed Mother !”— 
Detroit. 

A HOPELESS CASE. 

“I wish to offer for your shrine the enclosed sum in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the miracle of grace granted in answer to my prayers. 
My uncle, who is sixty-seven years old, has made his confession on 
May 31, and received Our Lord on June 8, for the first time in over 
fifty years. He will receive confirmation next Sunday. 

To me his case seemed hopeless, but I asked you, O Mother of 
Perpetual Help, for a miracle in his behalf, and I, together with my 
friends and relatives, have not yet recovered from our happy surprise. 
I beseech you to continue to protect this soul during his few remaining 
years. I have kept a vigil light burning before your picture since May 
24, and never will let it go out as long as I am able to keep it:”— 
Detroit. 


OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP. 





Hail! sweet Virgin, pure and holy, 
Help of all who call on Thee; 
Hearken to thy children lowly, 
Help us, help, we cry to thee. 
O sweet Mother, ever help! 
Free us from all sin and sadness, 
Fill our hearts with peace and gladness. 
O sweet Mother, ever help! 


From all danger, oh! defend us; 
Guard us as thy faithful band; 
Let thy blessings e’er attend us, 
Till we reach the better land. 
O sweet Mother, ever help! 
Help us combat in temptation, 
Help us work out our salvation; 
O sweet Mother, ever help! 


Holy Queen, extend thy power, 
From thy fair and favored shrine; 
On our labors, blessings shower, 
To our daily wants incline. 
O sweet Mother, ever help! 
Let us under thy protection 
Find relief when in affliction; 
To thine altar we draw near, 
And invoke thee, Mother dear: 
O sweet Mother, ever help! 
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| Catholic Events 





Owing to the influence of a letter sent out by the Pope on the 
occasion of the “Catholic Press Day” in Spain, an appeal has been 
sent out, requesting ecclesiastical authorities, Catholic newspaper men 
and social action leaders of every country to work for the realization 
of the wishes of the Holy Father, as expressed in that letter, by having 
“Catholic Press Day” celebrated simultaneously in every country in 
the world on the feast of Saints Peter and Paul, June 29. 

* * * 


The process of the beatification of Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton, 
one of the most picturesque woman figures in the early history of the 
church and education in Maryland, will probably be advanced soon. At 
the request of Archbishop Curley, the Ecclesiastical Court has again 
taken her case under consideration. 

* * * 

At the Pasteur memorial celebration held at the Sorbonne under 
the presidency of M. Millerand, a letter from His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI was read, in which he extolled the great Catholic scientist. “Happy 
to be associated in the solemn festivities of the centennial of this great 
scholar, great among the great,” he writes. “We form the wish that 
student youth and men of science and learning may be inspired by his 
magnificent example.” 

* * * 

His Holiness received Rear Admiral Long, U. S. N., commander 
of the American naval forces in European waters, in audience in June. 
The admiral was accompanied by his staff and a group of fifty sailors 
from his flagship. On the following day, a large number of sailors 
attended Mass in the crypt of St. Peter, and were later received by 
the Pope. 

* * * 

A new church, as splendid as the contributions of the faithful will 
permit, is to be erected in Paris in honor of the recently canonized 
St. Joan of Arc. In opening the drive for funds, reference was made 
by the archbishop of Paris to the occasion of the now famous battle 
of the Marne. When the enemy were already within thirty kilometers 
of Paris, Cardinal Amette, who had just returned from Rome, seeing 
the crowds gathered about the Cathedral of Notre Dame, cried out, “I 
make the vow to build as soon as I possibly can, a church to be dedi- 
cated ex voto to Blessed Joan of Arc for the salvation of France.” 
Death prevented the keeping of the vow; but the clients of the heroine 
of France, have taken up the obligation and will now “Carry on!” 

* * * 


Death has again been the announcer of the existence of a priest- 
scientist of note. In the death of Rev. Hugh O’Toole, C. S. Sp., at 
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Black Rock College, Dublin, the world of science lost one of its most 
illustrious members. Some of his inventions are listed in the catalogs 
of recent scientific discoveries. 

* * * 


Another lesson! The mania for swallowing stories about the con- 
fessional received a notable check when the Brooklyn Leader was 
forced to retract a statement made in its columns regarding the sup- 
posed violation of the Seal of Confession in connection with the mur- 
der of Algernon Storey. 

* * 

Approximately 40,000 members of the various Holy Name Societies 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn and Long Island, turned out for their 
annual rally. At least twenty-five bands took part in the gigantic 
parade. Another unit in the long list of demonstrations made by this 
virile assembly of men, in behalf of the greater honor and glory of 
the name of their Saviour. 

* * * 

Thanks to the generosity of James J. Ryan of Philadelphia, the 
crypt of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception at Wash- 
ington will probably be completed by September. The sum donated 


amounted to $50,000. The crypt when complete will seat 1,800 per- 
sons. 


* * * 


Life in the Orient is usually difficult for a native of Europe or 
America; and this difficulty is evidenced by the brief span of years 


ordinarily spent by a missionary in those regions. But to the Rev. 
Drouart de Lezey, director of the Leper Hospital in Gotemba, Japan, 
was granted the grace of celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. The day was commemorated in a the midst 
of his beloved afflicted charges. 

* 

The first Catholic Congress of the Assiniboin Indians, held at 
Oswego, Mont., from June 21 to 25, was a great success despite the 
heavy rains and the great distances the delegates had to travel. Some 
of the Indians came from as far north as Canada. 

* * * 


Speaking of conventions, the attention of the country is now 
directed toward Notre Dame, Indiana, where the Students’ Mission 
Crusade will have its annual convention in August. Much is expected 
of the youthful delegates ; and looking at the record they have made in 
the short period of the existence of the organization, little or no doubt 
is held but that the expectation will be amply fulfilled. 

* * * 


Now that the season of ordinations to the priesthood is over, many 
interesting details in connection with this solemnity are coming to light. 
First in interest is the number of families that have more than one 
member in the priesthood. In St. Louis, among the thirty-four mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus ordained by Archbishop Glennon, the Rev. 
Edward A. Scott, of Chicago, was the third member of his family to 
be ordained in the Society; a fourth is now pursuing his studies in 
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preparation for his ordination. And the Rev. L. A. Wheeler, S. J., 
of the same group has two brothers already priests in the Society. 
In Newark, Mr. and Mrs. Michael Smith had the unique privilege of 
seeing three of their sons celebrate Mass while a fourth acted as 
Acolyte in the Dominican Convent of that city. The three priests be- 
long to the Dominican order. 

* * * 

And Oconomowoc, the home of the Licuorian, was blessed with 
the ordination of nine young Redemptorists. They were the Rev. 
George Fee, C.Ss.R., from Canada ; the Rev. Nicholas Meissen, C.Ss.R., 
Fresno, Calif.; the Rev. Francis Fagen, C.Ss.R., Chicago, IIl.; the Rev. 
Francis Dalton, C.Ss.R., Grand Rapids, Mich.; the Rev. Bernard Con- 
nelly, C.Ss.R., of Grand Rapids; the Rev. Anthony Huber, C.Ss.R., 
of Chicago, Ill.; the Rev. John Kathrein, C.Ss.R., Chicago, Ill.; the 
Rev. Joseph Kloft, Mount Angel, Ore.; and the Rev. Martin Lorenz, 
C.Ss.R., Chicago. 


2K * * 


One of the first fruits of the missionary efforts of the Fathers 
of the Society of the Divine Word in Togoland is the newly ordained 
Anastasius O. Dogli. He is the first native priest of the Gold Coast 
Vicariate of Togoland. 


*K * * 


The Rev. Joseph John, a native of Trinidad, was elevated to the 
dignity of the priesthood recently. The enthusiasm of the colored 
congregation at beholding one of their own race ordained to the priest- 
hood was affecting. Father John will labor among the colored missions 
of Georgia. 

* * * 

New evidence of the wonderful workings of Providence. Bishop 
Burt, the bigot of Buffalo, in closing the Methodist conference at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., entered into “ye olde famyliare tirade” against the Catholic 
Church. The incident brings back to our memory the fact that antag- 
onism is showing itself again, strong and hearty as ever. Count 
Lubinski, President of the Catholic Populist Party of Poland, has 
informed American Catholics of propaganda being directed from 
America, the object being to win the Polish people from the Catholic 
Church through a Polish National Church that will make its appeal 
to the intense patriotic nature of the people. At the same time, news 
has reached us from faraway Argentine, that annually a sum of about 
$130,000,000 is spent to win Argentine Catholics from their faith. 
Where do the funds come from? 

* * * 


On the other hand, our fellow Catholics of the Southland know 
how to effectively combat such conditions. The great project of build- 
ing homes for Catholic workingmen, sponsored by the Catholic Popular 
Union of Argentina, has been put on a solid basis by the collection of 
$1,000,000 for that purpose. Sixty-four of the first group of 111 
houses have been completed and are ready for occupancy. In renting 
the houses, special preference will be shown to large families of small 
means. 
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| Some Good Books 





Up and Down Lourdes. By Edith 
Cowell. Published by Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price $1.25. 

First of all I enjoyed the book, and 
I feel sure you will also. There are 
some things that I had heard about 
Lourdes and some things that I won- 
dered about, for like you perhaps I 
had never seen it. I had read a great 
deal about it. But this was something 
different. This is the way it begins: 

“TI do not know why I came to 
Lourdes. I know it was not from 
devotion; for no pilgrim ever started 
out with less. I think it was just 
curiosity and what—knowing better— 
we call chance. It happened, as it is 
always going to happen, as far as I 
can see, that I had not enough money 
for a proper change—by which I mean, 
going abroad. Everywhere in England 
seems to me to taste the same and one 
might as well be in one place as in 
another. 

“But then—the ‘Catholic Press’ came 
in. If I have one virtue, it is that I 
do support Catholic press. I support 
to that extent that just about that time 
advertisements of pilgrimages to 
Lourdes met my eye at every turn. At 
first I barely noticed them. Then by 
the process known to advertisement ex- 
perts as accumulation, the word 
Lourdes penetrated my grey matter, or 
whatever it is and set up a certain train 
of thought.” 

She went “feeling very pessimistic” 
and “feeling that she would not get on 
with the rest of the pilgrims.” 

What Lourdes did for her you must 
read for yourself. It is the story of a 
fight—and a good clean fight of ideas 
is exhilarating. Lourdes won. 

But Edith Cowell had all the gain. 

The Conventual Third Order of 
Saint Dominic ond Its Development in 
England. By a Dominican. Published 
by Benziger Brothers. Price $1.25. 

What we feel nowadays is the great 
dearth of vocations to religious life. 
Every order, concerned with teaching, 
hospital or welfare work, is crying for 


more help. In several places that I 
know, schools are already built and 
are idle, simply because there are not 
enough Sisters to take care of them. 
And many hospitals would be built, 
were vocations more plentiful. 

It is for this reason that we welcome 
such books as these—that give us an 
idea of religious life and of the various 
orders doing God’s work in the world. 

Perhaps one reason for this dearth 
of vocations in the prevalent ignor- 
ance about life in the convent and of 
the orders that offer an opportunity for 
such a life. It is only by books of this 
kind that we can hope to do anything 
considerable to remove this ignorance. 

And many who read may feel the 
first stirrings of grace in their hearts 
and be lead to give the matter of their 
vocation serious thought. And there 
is no telling when a good thought may 
turn into an ideal and a longing. A 
little prayer added, will set the will in 
motion. 

A little account of the glories of the 
order moreover will help to fire the 
imagination. We all like to belong to 
something worth while, and the his- 
tories of our various orders, all can 
show up a long line of noble achieve- 
ments and heroic souls. 

At the same time, hardly anything is 
so good for the members of the reli- 
gious communities themselves as a 
familiarity with the spirit and work of 
their order. It builds up ideals that, in 
the course of the monotony and hum- 
drum of life, may have begun to 
crumble. } 

The Catholic Press Directory for 
1923. Compiled and published by 
Joseph H. Meier, 64 West Randolph 
St., Chicago. Price, $1.00. 

This is a complete list of Catholic 
papers and periodicals published in the 
United States. 

We must praise the industry and zeal 
of the compiler of this directory. He 
has done a service to the Catholic 
Press, our Catholic people and even to 
the business world, 








| Lucid Intervals 





“Tt is possible to confide a secret in 
you, Bill?” 

“Certainly, Jim. 
the grave.” 

“Well, then, I have pressing needs 
for two bucks.” 

“Worry not, my friend. 
had heard nothing.” 


I will be as silent as 


It is as if I 


Frederick had discovered Treasure 
Island the other day and devoured it 
in one blissful feast, lasting from 
breakfast till bed time, when he was 
forcibly pried loose from the book. 

He was obviously in a trance as he 
undressed, but still his demure mamma 
was not exactly prepared for the varia- 
tion which he sprung when he came to 
say his prayers: 

“Give us this day our daily bread— 
yo ho, ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


“I am up a tree,’ admitted the bolt- 
ing senator; “but my back is to the 
wall, and I’ll die in the last ditch, going 
down with flags flying, and, hurling de- 
fiance at the foe, soar on the wings of 
triumph, regardless of the party lash 


that barks at my heels.” He locked up 
as though he meant it, too. 

Three small clothiers’ shops, owned 
by an Englishman, a Scotchman and an 
Irishman, stood in a line together by 
the market. 

The Englishman decorated his win- 
dows with a large bill—“Great Sale of 
Fire Salvage Stock.” 

The Scotchman put out a counter 
placard—“Great Sale of Bankruptcy 
Stock.” 

Pat wondered what he could do, as 
fire and bankruptcy had been annexed 
by his rivals. After much thought he 
put up a sign over his doorway in- 
scribed “Main Entrance.” 


Washington furnishes anyone who 
asks with various Government publica- 
tions, such as cook books, health books, 
books on building, etc. 

A newly married couple had acquired 
a generous supply of them. 


One evening the bride asked her hus- 
band to hand her the Baking Book. 
She was contemplating another venture 
at biscuits. 

Absent-mindedly he complied and 
continued his reading, to glance up later 
and find his young wife in tears. 

He had his first lesson in domestic 
diplomacy when he saw the title of thé 
beok he had given her—Concrete and 
How to Mix It. 

A negro went fishing. He hooked a 
big catfish which pulled him overboard. 
As he crawled back into the boat, ‘he 
said, philosophically: “What I wanna 
know is dis: Is dis niggah fishin’ or is 
dis fish niggern’?” 


Reuben—“Longfellow said that in 
this world a man must be either anvil 
or hammer.” 

Gryn—‘He was wrong. Some men 
are neither; they are merely bellows.” 


Mrs. Newlywed—“Why did you tell 
the neighbors that you married me be- 
cause I was such a good cook, when 
you knew I couldn’t even boil a po- 
tato?” 

Mr. Newlywed—“I had 
some excuse, my dear.” 


to make 


Young husband (to wife): “Didn't 
I wire you not to bring your mother 


with you?” 

Young Wife: “That’s what she 
wants to see about. She read the tele- 
gram.” 

“Mary, have you said your prayers?” 
asked the mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“And did you ask God to make you a 
good girl?” 

“Yes’m. And I put in a word for 
you and father, too.” 

At a local movie, recently, one of the 
actors was a big chimpanzee. “Ooh, 
lock at the bamboo!” said one woman. 
“That ain’t no bamboo,” said her com- 
panion.  “That’s a boomerang.” 





